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Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made Colortone Colors offer excep- 


from finest quality ingredi- tional economy. Available in 
ents. Available in 22 colors “ale 
including gold and silver, 11 colors and white, 


Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 


Exceptionally brilliant, free- 
flowing and quick drying. 
. . « Available in 3% oz., 2 oz., 
8 o2z., pint, quart and gallon 
containers — in 22 colors. 








Easel paintings, murals, stage scenery, posters — 
paint them all with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. The 
colors, brilliant and true, dry to a smooth velvet finish 
without flaking, peeling or cracking. Available in both 
liquid and powder form, Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
blend perfectly to provide an unlimited color range. 
By giving your class the benefit of these superior color- 
ing materials, you are 

assured of finer, more 

progressive work, 


FREE = For our 


new instructive folder 

on the use of poster 

colors, write today to MB 
Dept. JC-43 | re) 6 0) 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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What type of art appreciation experiences did you have in school? | recall vividly the 
days when we had “picture study” in elementary school. Each of us was given a small 
reproduction of a painting which we all talked about together. | remember one picture 
of a big collie dog and a little child standing in a cottage doorway. | think it was call- 
ed, “Can’t You Speak?” Our discussion dealt largely with the charm of the little girl 
and the soulful look on the dog’s face. Yes, it did look as if he might speak — or was he 
actually speaking? Just what this had to do with art I’m not sure. | know that in later years 
when | first began a serious study of art it came as something of a shock to find that 
such pictures were not recognized masterpieces of art. Some company had merely se- 
cured the right to reproduce paintings of questionable aesthetic value but which 
contained subject matter appealing to children. And they were sold by the millions to 
unsuspecting classroom teachers as suitable examples for the study of art appreciation. 
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| believe that young people should have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
fine examples of painting, both ancient and modern. But it is important that we ex- 
pose them to examples which are recognized works of art. This means that they should 
have qualities other than subject appeal. How is the classroom teacher to know? Where 
should she turn for guidance? ' 





The January, 1952, issue of Junior Arts & Activities featured a list of colored reproduc- 
tions of paintings suitable for use in public schools. This was provided by Miss Mary- 
ette Charlton of the Chicago Public School Art Society and it immediately made a hit 
with art and classroom teachers. In fact, long after the issue was exhausted we were 
still receiving requests for this list. 





Realizing the need for an up-to-date listing of colored reproductions available and suit- 
able for school use, we requested a repeat performance. This month Miss Lyla Phillips, 
Extension Lecturer of the Chicago Public School Art Society, brings you their latest list 
with some helpful hints on display techniques. 


And then, because we felt that some new ideas on school exhibits and school galleries 
might be of interest, we have an article on page 35 entitled, “An Art Gallery for Your 
School” giving you helpful suggestions, many inexpensive to carry out, for creating 
more exhibition areas in your school. But if you increase exhibition areas you increase ) 
the*heed for good sources of free and inexpensive exhibit materials. So there is an j 
article on page 29 called “Resources Are Where You Find Them” with dozens of good 
ideas. 





If you would like to expand your art appreciation program, we believe that this March 
issue of Junior Arts & Activities will provide you with many practical ideas which you can 
put to work immediately. 


Sincerely yours, 


4 Meiitisliaitiai: 
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------ Lighting the --------- 


Creative Spark 










Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. How? One way is 4 
through class discussion, out of which 3 
emerges a motivating idea. When 


thought is stimulated, the student is P: 





aroused to express himself. The 
medium he selects for his personal 
statement must encourage, not 


retard him. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint 
A favorite with teachers and students 
because it is easy to use, convenient, 
inexpensive. and the colors are brilliant 
and evocative. It tends to produce bold 


and original work. 


camererueo BINNEY & SMITH INC 
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380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ART GROWS 
THROUGH 
SERVICE... 





4 
By ARTHUR L. PELZ 4 
Head, Art Department 4 


Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 





Rich, successful high school 


1) 
| programs hinge on practical use 
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of creative art activity. 
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1) When there are many sets to produce, each designer is in charge 
of his scene and directs the painting. Under the supervision of Philip 
White these students are at work on backdrop 60 feet long for “The 
Streets of New York.’ (2) Robin Reed, senior, designed and painted 


stage for Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore.” (3) Backdrop and flats 


are in progress for (4) “The Streets of New York,” senior class play. 
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Oak Park and River Forest High School’s ambitious schedule of ac- 
tivities includes the production of three major dramatic and musical 
performances, a number of music festivals and concerts and a dance 
program each year. In addition the English department sponsors a 
student literary magazine, The Crest, which is printed late in each 
semester. These activities have presented a highly practical and val- 
uable application of art as well as a challenge to our art depart- 
ment for creativity in design and illustration. 


The work of designing stage sets is assigned to the advanced class 
of art majors, chiefly seniors, who have completed three or four 
years of art and who have some perspective in thinking, designing 
and working visually. They are a highly varied group: some are 
extremely capable in color, some prefer cartoon, some like to draw, 
design or construct while others welcome broad activity embracing 














5) Ink line drawing by Bud Hill was printed 
in purple on vellow operetta program. (6) 
Comedy quality of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Pirates of Penzance” is captured in George 
Kluber’s cover. (7) Scratch board drawing for 
“Double Door” program is by Bud Hill. (8 
James Rathslag designed cover and layout for 
May Festival of Music program .(9) “Stage 
Door” program cove: is by Robin Reed . (10 
Glenn Behrens combined scratch board and 
line drawing for ‘“Ruddigore.” (11) Spot 
drawings illustrate school’s literary publication 
12) Imaginative Act | scene for Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “lolanthe’” is William Wartmann’s 
design. 
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all phases. This is primarily a job class that must move 
in many directions and meet many deadlines. 
Early in the fall semester the dramatics director visits 
the class to discuss the play and its demands. We make 
a trip to our new stage and to the scene shop to under- ‘| 
stand better the problems of stage work. Following this | 
introduction a lot of hours go into planning, sketching, 
discussing, discarding, replanning, and more sketching, i 
until a scene or two or three are evolved. ‘The whole } 
~class may work as a group, from research material if we | 
are doing a period play, or each student may be on his ‘ | 
own, doing a highly imaginative set. 
When a show calls for only one or two set designs, as 
for our fall play and the music department’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta in February, everyone in the class 
will produce the one or two designs. To visualize com- 
pletely the total plan, each person works out in color a 
scale floor plan and a front elevation of the stage as the 
audience will see it. These are completely student- 
planned sets but the final choice of design is discussed 
and talked out with the art instructor and dramatics di- 
rector. In working with the construction crew, when we 
have designs that call for many individual pieces, we 
have found scale models particularly valuable. 
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The painting is done by the same group that did the de- 
signing and as much of it as possible is completed dur- 
ing class time. If we have only one or two scenes to pro- 





soon 
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duce, a small group may wish to be the scene painters, 
but if we have many sets, each designer will be in 
charge of his set and will direct several helpers. We 
find that color mixing is a considerable job in itself, 
for the amount to be mixed is difficult to estimate. 
Some of the sky drops we have done measure 16 by 60 
feet, and the flat pieces 10 to 14 feet high. 


While this scene work is under way, the job of plan- 
ning a program, its cover design, and composing a 
poster to be silk-screen printed for school and village 
distribution also must be fitted into our schedule. 
These jobs are detailed to the class during the early 
stages of our work with a particular play, to give am- 
ple time for an idea to develop — for we all know that 
the thinking and deciding phases are the biggest 
humps in any original designing work. 


Three or four of the students in the advanced group 
may decide they prefer to tackle the poster rather 
than to give time to the program planning. Each will 
then complete a finished poster in two or three colors. 
One will be selected, and screens of film or tusche will 
be prepared for printing. A sign 12 feet by 3 feet will 
be painted to hang over the auditorium door. Posters 
in the school and around the village all help to pub- 
licize our school show. The four main hall showcases 
are reserved for two weeks prior to show time to ex- 
hibit the stage designs, posters and program designs. 
These displays help build additional interest in the 
play, and give credit to participating art students. 

Even before scene painting is completed, another pro- 


ject with a deadline is announced in this advanced 
class and in a third-semester art department class 
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Posters advertising school performances are also in work 





3 during stage and program preparation: (13) Two-color 
Hi painting by Julie Day was reproduced in brown half-tone 
ta for “Life With Father.” (14) Eugene Trost designed and 
t | 


produced “Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ poster using two pro- 
r4 film screens. (15) William Wondriska used lithographic 


Fa crayon, tusche and glue screens to produce 3-color “Pin- 
| afore” poster. (16) ‘Double Door’ poster was printed 
eA from a tusche glue screen. (17) Artis Shrik planned and 
| printed GIVE poster, used silkscreen profilm process. 
f 
i 

1p where drawing is stressed. This announcement pro- 

o~ | vides an opportunity to all who would like to illu- 

ill ) strate the school’s literary publication, The Crest. A 

s. i student staff and two faculty advisers select written 

ill = work for The Crest and then pass this work on to the 

ill } art department for illustration. Each article and 

rs ; poem attract a number of illustrations, and then stud- 

b- f ents and art department faculty screen the drawings, 

se5 | selecting those to be returned to the literary staff for 

2X- | final decision. 

ns. § These publications also require cover and frontispiece 

he | designs. On several occasions our students decided to 
; use a unifying theme as a springboard, rather than to 

ro- | use the subjects of the written material, i.e. the in- 

ed | strumentalists in the music department, dance figures 

ass ; and actors in the theater. (continued on next page) 
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Iwo weeks after The Crest deadline comes another 
due-date for cover and layout for the program for our 
annual Christmas Festival. Before Christmas vaca- 
tion we have heard from the music and dramatics di- 
rectors on plans for the annual Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. Again we contribute, as we did for the fall 
play. Soon after the operetta is over we are under 
way with plans and ideas for our senior class play. 
Work on the May Festival musical program and illu- 
strations for the spring issue of The Crest must be 
dovetailed into the schedule. 
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As a rule the senior class play is the most complicated 
show of our year. Again the director meets with the— 
advanced class to give background information and 
to stimulate ideas. The play is read, individually or 
aloud, and is discussed. If there are a dozen or more 
scenes, as there are in Beggar on Horseback or The 
Streets of New York, after the overall designing of 
each scene is completed and the decisions made, the 
designer of each scene and his several helpers go to 
work with their paint jobs to meet dress rehearsal 
time. 
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Ii you have such a schedule in your high school, you 
know that the art contribution means a tremendous 
amount of work. You also know that it is difficult to 
find enough time to do complete justice to so many 
jebs. Yet I should not like to see it go untried. This 
kind of activity in the advanced groups of our high 
shool presents a healthy, demanding, sometimes quite 
competitive performance for our art majors. 

Yes, we sometimes have a seven-ring circus: planning 
and designing in the art rooms, silk-screening posters, 
p.inting scenery, hanging an exhibition, illustrating 
for The Crest, mixing paint in the scene shop, work- 
ing on ladders on stage. But these are all vital, mean- 
ingful art activities. They contribute to individual 
giowth. They make possible the group performances 
involving hundreds of students that enrich our school 
live. @ 
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All students are invited to submit drawings to illustrate the 
school’s literary publication. Students, art department 
faculty and literary staff screen drawings to select section 
headings (18, 19, 20) and cover (21). (22) Highly imagi- 
native ink drawing by Kathleen Urch illustrates “Sinbad 
the Sailor.” (23) Susan Mink’s appealing contour drawing 
is titled “Drummer Boy.” (24) Harry Norton symbolizes 
high school music department with “Music Racks,” ink line 
drawing. 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES p 
EXPLORING MATERIALS 


Paper is more than something to draw, paint or write on. 





For Children 


- 7 wo 


Children handle and work with paper in their own individual 
manner but several general characteristics are obvious: 


The pre-school child may tear paper in tiny pieces, 
crumple it, make shapes, or simply sort the colors. 
As muscular coordination grows he may cut shapes solely 
for the joy of cutting. When he has satisfied his need 
for cutting he begins to name these shapes—trees, houses, 
his mother, his dog or his car. 
As the kindergarten-age child begins to relate himself 
to his enviroment, he illustrates an action between himself 
and other people. His cut-outs may still be shapes which 
he labels as objects or they may be forms he needs in 
his picture. : / 
Soon a child discovers that he can suggest depth in j ¢ 
Children form paper shapes, paper construction by folding and bending and from F c 
name them buildings. this point, three-dimensional shapes develop. 

Starting with various geometric shapes, children add 

other shapes and cuttings to form animals, people, 

trees, etc. 


3 = fr 
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Children delight at the chance to combine other materials with 
paper. Scrap boxes of strings, wire, cloth, raffia and yarn 
serve as valuable aids to their paper sculpture. 


Proper stimulation leads the child to think of which paper will C 
best lend itself to his particular construction—a barn, an animal C 
or a person. t' 


Children are not apprehensive about paper construction and 
their results show individuality and inventiveness. ® 


Young adolescents like to cut 
paper into free-form shapes, and 
arrange them in three- 
dimensional designs. 


Paper tube is base for totem 
pole and cardboard box 
provides foundation for 

houses and buildings. Odd-shaped 
fish cut from paper correlate 
with natural science lesson. 
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By WILLIAM BEALMER 


Director of Art Education 
State of Illinois 
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Don’t overlook its importance as an art media in itself. 


For Teachers 


Besides the ordinary assortment of manila, colored and white 
papers, classrooms and art rooms should have metallic paper, 
tissue paper, corrugated paper, paper boxes, card-board tubes, 
egg cartons, newspapers and any others with unusual qualities. 
Some of these papers must be purchased but many everyday 
paper materials can be brought from home or secured from 
neighborhood stores just for the asking. 


Teachers should set the stage for paper work by providing 


a varied assortment of paper 

paste and glue 

pins, brads, staples, nails and string 

other materials to combine with paper 

work space which will allow the utmost freedom 


A teacher understands a child’s problems in paper construction 
and appreciates his results after she has examined the material 
and discovered all of its possibilities by 


bending and folding 
cutting and tearing 
weaving and braiding 
pasting and gluing 
stapling and fastening 
curling and twisting 


As teachers work with paper they form their own ideas for 
construction. These ideas and discoveries should be used as 
a means of stimulation, enjoyment and appreciation of what 
the child is doing rather than as a guide for his activities. ® 
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After basic cylinder, rectangle or 
cone is formed, rolls, strips or other cuttings 
complete paper sculpture. 


Cutting and bending paper or 
constructing geometric forms offers 
opportunity for stressing 

textures and patterns. 




































































DESIGN _IN METAL 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


I named my sculpture “Design in 
Metal” because it doesn’t represent 
anything in particular. It is just a 
construction to look at and enjoy. 


The first thing I did was look around 
my basement workshop for odd 
pieces of metal with a variety of 
7 shapes. Then I got my soldering iron with some solder 
' and started to work. I began by making a base of nails 

so the construction would stand up by itself. Next I 

built up the construction by adding wire, nuts, washers 








and other objects I had found. 


The hardest and most tedious part of the task was get- 
ting the parts soldered together. But I had a good time 
working with this construction and it gave me exper- 
ience in soldering. 


Julien Hoover 
Grade 8 
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Stephen’s inherent rhythmic feeling shows strongly in his realistic drawings 


but is particularly evident in his chalk drawing to music. 
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RHYTHM MARKS TIME-— 
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Students drawing to music accomplish 


smooth move from realism to abstract. 


By ELIZABETH STEIN 


Art Instructor, Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Illinois 


The repetitive, predictable patterns in human life 
and nature give a basic organization and stability to 
our lives. We could not survive without them. Every 
child understands the rhythm of breathing, walking 
and running, and the rhythmic cycles of the seasons, 
the sun, moon and stars. This knowledge can be 
turned to advantage in introducing to your students 
the language of art. 


The transition from thinking in terms of realistic 


subject matter to thinking in terms of abstract art 
quality is sometimes a difficult one. I know of no bet- 
ter way to make it than by means of drawing to music. 


Comparing natural rhythms with music created by 
man, we find that principles of repetition and mon- 
otony versus variety become obvious. As rhythm in 
sound involves timing, rhythm in art involves spacing. 
This introductory discussion — aided perhaps by the 
short film “Design to Music” — paves the way for our 
experiment in drawing to music. (The 5-minute color 
and sound film “Design to Music,” catalogued RSC 
179, University of Indiana, is rented for $2.25.) 


In our experiment we are concerned not with recog- 
nizable objects but with rhythms of line, space and 
color. When your students fully understand this, se- 
lect a recording that is strongly rhythmic but not too 
fast or exciting. (We used Tschaikowsky’s “Waltz of 
the Flowers.”) The music should be played at least 
once while the students listen with eyes closed, con- 
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Shirley finds this experience a far cry 
from her favorite subject, the circus, and enjoys 
the freedom of drawing to music. 


Mary Ellen says, “This 

is something new to me. | like to listen 
to music and hear the rhythm so 
drawing to music isn’t hard.” 
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Walter likes to draw realistically but finds this fun. 


Judy says, “Music forms abstract ideas in my mind.” 
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Courtney says, “At first 

| tried to put too much on 
paper — too much color and 
too many lines. Then | 
learned how to do it and got 
the feeling for it.” 


centrating on reactions to the sounds that can be 
translated into drawing. 


For the actual drawing we used a soft chalk. Three or 
four colors plus black or white should be selected in 
advance to eliminate spending time on these de- 
cisions alter the music has begun. 


While the record is played a second time, suggest that 
the student draw only as he feels some response to 
the rhythmic sounds. Otherwise he may think he 


must draw continuously — and this can be disastrous. 


The record may be played a third time — until the 
students feel they have made the best possible de- 
signs. The experiment must not be allowed to drag 
on, however, or the designs will lose their spontan- 
eity. 

Finally, the drawings are put up for discussion. They 
will fall into two groups — those with rhythmic lines 
and spaces and those which are more or less confusing. 
Some will balance better than others. A dominant 
theme will appear in some. The rhythmic pattern 
of colors and values will be clearer in some than in 
others. 


Your students will be anxious to see if they can do 
better a second time. Realizing they have had their 
first experience in making an abstraction, they will 
understand that a drawing does not always have to 
portray reality to be enjoyable. Drawing to music is 
a pleasant initiation into a world of new meanings 
in art. ® 


Pat, a junior, does some clear 

thinking about drawing to music. “I think 
beginners can get good results 

as they are not bound by preconceived 
standards and can let art ideas predominate.” 
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Creative expression provides a field in which the child develops 


his unconscious artistic qualities but where he can also learn to 
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develop his character. He can be taught to persevere in his ef- 
forts, not to be easily satisfied with them, to set himself high stand- 


ards, to be honest with himself, and this is where the educator is 


needed. 


Should a competitive spirit be encouraged in children? | 


think there should be neither competition or marks. Each child 





should learn from his own experience and follow the laws of his 


own development. 


What, then, should be the teacher's attitude during a session of 
tree creative expression? He should stimulate his pupils, but 


never prompt them. He should stir their imagination and 











us. strengthen their emotional life by a procedure comparable to 
he the method of Socrates. He should ask questions which bring to 
le- light new ideas or new details. If the child has decided to draw 
tg his home he can be asked whether he is going to show us his 
mother and father, the dog, the pigeons on the roof, his baby 

eV sister asleep in her cot and so on. 
ang In this way his imaginatidn will be aroused and he will gradually 
os cover his paper with the objects that he knows from his daily 
rn , life or that he has just discovered; his vision will be enriched and 
in i he will be able to put more of himself into his drawing. 
do 
eir 
vill 5 
to ' The Child Who Does Not Draw is an Anomaly 
> is i By Pierre Duquet, Teacher 
ngs at Creuse, Somme, France 

i 

; Taken from UNESCO Courier 

i Volume VI, No. 10 — October, 1953 
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we go to school 











on 
saturday 





By FLORENCE VAN ECK BIRKHEAD 


Press Relations, Recreation Department 
City of Oakland, California 
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Ceramics class commands largest enrollment. Children make 
bowls, lamp bases, trays, vases and candy dishes by coil, slab and pinch methods. 
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Ceramics is first, painting second in popularity. 


A related arts workshop for boys and girls — a 
unique creative, educational and recreational pro- 
gram — was introduced last summer by the city rec- 
reation department in Oakland, California. Label- 
ed a real success by parents and recreation staff, a 
similar program is now in effect each Saturday 
morning at the city’s arts and crafts center. 

From 9:30 to 11:30 A. M. eight classes are held — 
music, painting and dance for the six-through eight- 
year-olds, and additional classes in these along with 
ceramics and puppetry for the nine-through 12- 
year-olds. Each class is limited to 15 youngsters. 
The half-hour before noon is a social gathering 
time for all. One small fee covers the full morn- 
ing program. 


Coordinated arts give children opportunities to be 
wholly imaginative, to explore two or more media 
and to express their feelings through color, body 
motion, musical tones and creative pieces. 


Recreation leaders are quick to expound the carry- 
over values of art training to teen life and adult- 
hood. The social, cultural and educational signifi- 
cance of early childhood art experiences carries 
through the difficult teens, as leisure time activities 
in the home-making and business years and as a 
“buffer” against too many free hours in old age. 
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Each class is limited to 15 youngsters. 


Recreation leaders feel it is vitally important to of- 
fer children opportunities for expression in many 
forms of art. In the music phase, for instance, the 
program aims at making music tangible so that ele- 
ments of rhythm, melody and harmony can be seen 
and felt. In this direct approach to music, chil- 
dren listen to recordings and piano compositions, 
using gongs, cymbals, bells, flutes, drums and tam- 
bourines to keep time. Then they express what they 
have heard in finger paint, water color, charcoal 
and line and free form drawings. In these draw- 
ings the variety and intensity of color is amazing 
— as are the revelations as to children’s likes, tem- 
peraments and personality traits. Children enjoy 
these informal music classes and regard them not 
as sessions but as “fun”. Without pressure of in- 
struction, the children feel free to explore a wider 
range of melodies. They learn to read a few notes 
at a time and to use them in song and on small in- 
struments. Later they begin to make their own 
music and to orchestrate. 

The significance of what is being experienced by 
the children in the creative art and music classes 
is readily apparent. Recognizing this, the depart- 
ment, headed by Superintendent Jay M. Ver Lee is 
giving the Saturday project full attention. Already 
plans for its continuance are under way. ® 














PAINT AND 
6- YEAR-OLDS 


By MRS. CHRISTIAN KOMP 


Art Teacher, Field Elementary School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The young child’s fascination for paint is a gold mine 
for the teacher of five-, six-, and seven-year-olds and 
it is for this reason that painting is one of the prime 
experiences of my art room. 

All young children like to paint. The reasons for this 
liking, which for some children is extremely keen, 
are inherent in the nature of the medium itself: its 
freedom, its innate quality for producing fascinating 
and unusual effects, and above all its spontaneity. 
Paint is also comparatively new to the small child. 
At home he has manipulated a pencil and worked in 
a limited way with crayons. Paint is messy and many 
mothers and teachers, too, shy away from it. 
Capitalizing on the children’s fondness for doing 
things together, I always plan paint lessons in which 
the entire class is involved. Physically this presents 
grave problems but once these are solved the results 
for everyone are immensely rewarding. 


The first problem is a matter of having a sufficient 


1) Initial subjects for children’s painting are 
best taken from imagination — like this 
sprightly little angel. (2) Lesson gets under 
way at a moment’s notice if paint is kept 
readily accessible. Lengthy preparation’ in- 
hibits children’s work. (3) Scribble painting 
helps to overcome the frustration children feel 
when they are unable to control paint as they 
do crayon. (4) Parades, processions (like 
Pilgrims on their way to church) or -pano- 
ramas lend themselves to cooperative paint- 
ing. (5) Widely different versions of people 
are the work of two first-graders. 

















supply of already mixed paint on hand. I mix powder 
paint with water and store it in large commercial 
two-gallon pickle jars, preserving it against spoilage 
by the addition of small amounts of commercial ben- 
zoate of soda. In addition to these, baby food jars 
filled with the primary and secondary colors plus 
black and white and a water jar are kept in readiness 
on shallow cake pans. These are easily accessible on 
low shelves to a six-year-old paint captain who distri- 
butes one tray to each four children. Thus, at a 
moment's notice a paint lesson is in progress without 
the necessity of mixing paint — often a frustrating 
business. 


Now we are ready to start. The novice experiencing 
painting for the first time had better start by “paint- 
ing” on the blackboard with water. Care of brushes, 
textural effects and proper control of the brush can 
easily be thus taught. The child senses this is “just 
for fun,” his picture will soon dry away, and his sense 
of freedom in handling the brush grows while at 
the same time his skill increases. 


Next, we proceed to scribble painting. Some children 
are leery of paint. They have become accustomed 
to the more controllable crayon and feel thwarted 
when they are unable to control the paint as they 
do a crayon. A scribble painting of bright colors, 
mixed wet on the paper, swished and _ splashed, 
dribbled and spattered in all directions helps over- 
come this frustration, and the knowledge that three 
or four of these manipulations are in order increases 
the child’s sense that this is fun. He gains a feeling 
for the paint, experiments with brush effects, under- 
stands the response of a well-handled brush and 
begins to feel at home with paint. It is not long before 
most children want to begin a real picture. 

For their first painting I like to have them begin 
with the unreal. The class takes an imaginary trip 
to a jungle where we “see” strange animals and 
tlowers no human has seen before. We paint angels, 
Santa Claus’ elves, fairies, subjects in which a slip 
of the brush or an extra blob of paint cannot be 
singled out as a mistake. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to make paint 
and paper available to the children. Stimulation be- 
fore painting begins, discussion and giving the 
children a feeling for their subject matter are as 
essential to success in painting as in all other art 
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media. “What is an angel?” — “How would it feel 
to be one?” — “What color is a puddle?” — “How big 
is a street car?” Help children to “see” with their 
minds and feel esthetically the substance of their 
subjects. 


It is essential, too, that distribution of the paint, 
clean-up, hand-washing, and storing paintings to dry 
be clearly understood by the children. This organ- 
ization should be as simple as possible and I find 
that a rehearsal of these mechanics is invaluable be- 
fore an actual paint lesson begins. 


With these matters disposed of and any inhibitions 
cleared away, it is a moment of great satisfaction to 
both class and teacher when the children attempt 
group and cooperative paintings, when the essenti- 
ally individualistic six-, seven-, or eight-year-old be- 
gins to see that painting together is as satisfying an 
experience as painting side by side. We roll off a 
sheet of paper the length of the art room, place paint 
trays on one side and some 20 or so children on the 
other. We paint a circus parade, children in costume 
begging on Hallowe'en, a busy city street at Christmas 
time, Pilgrims on their way to church, and the chil- 
dren point with a special pride to their part of the 
BIG picture. 


These are some examples of what can be done in 
paint by small children. But the teacher should have 
as much fun as the children and in order to accom- 
plish this she must be ready. Paint in sufficient 
quantities for the use of the entire class should be 
always on hand. Her organization must be clear and 
simple and understood by the children and above all, 
the children must be confident and secure in the 
use of the medium, unafraid because they have work- 
ed with paint often, with confidence and with 
success. ® 


(6) Atmospheric effects, foggy mornings, night scenes, 
rain and snow pictures may be done on ad sections of 
newspaper. When houses, trees and people appear in 
these scenes children are on the way to handling paint 
confidently. (7) First-graders’ mural titled “Trick or 
Treat’ represents children in Halloween costumes. 
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RESOURCES ARE WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Radio-TV, department stores, 
government agencies, libraries, 
museums — all come forth to 


broaden school services. 


By ARNE RANDALL 


Head, Department of Applied Arts 
Texas Technological Institute 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Chicago department store exhibit of public school art work includes silk-screened textile from vocational school. 


The teachers in a certain elementary school wanted to broaden the 
school services for the children. They were lacking in equipment and 
finances. ‘They discovered that it would be too costly to secure a re- 
source person as a consultant for their limited budget. Finally they 
concluded that the sum total of all of the experiences of the various 
teachers in the school was certainly as much, if not more, than that of 
any one specialist they might obtain. 


Therefore, they divided themselves into the following committees: 
libraries, museums, exhibits, visual aids, radio, and television. Each 
committee was to secure as much of the following information as pos- 
sible: 
1. Where to secure free materials. 
2. What local, county, state, and national resources are available 
for distribution? 
8. Key sources, such as personnel, organizations, clubs to look to 


for information. 
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How to use materials obtained. 

How other schools handled similar problems. 
How each committee could function most efficient- 
ly for the school. 

How committees could work together for the good 
of the children, the school and teachers. 
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How they could organize their research to avoid 
overlapping. 


The committees discovered that many of their findings 
were locally accessible or readily available either at no 
cost or at a minimum of expense. This is some of the 
information obtained bv the different committees: 


LIBRARIES 


Ihe school library serves every youngster from the kinder 
garten through the high school. It makes significant contri- 
butions to every phase of the school curriculum and pro- 
vides a motivation for children’s creative art experiences 
through cooperative planning of teachers, pupils, and li- 
brarian. 


The librarian is a valuable resource person. It is the func- 
tion of most school librarians to select, organize, and cir- 
culate educational aids needed for teaching and to serve 
the total school program The librarian can make sug 
gestions relative to library services and help plan ac- 
tivities and procedures which will give children a broader 
basis for library skills and real learning experiences. 
Through conferences, pupils and teachers can learn from 
the librarian about books, magazines, and pictures that the 
school library has or can borrow or purchase to help build 
a background for the areas they are studying. 


\ picture collection in the library can be a rich source 
of information for both teachers and pupils. Students and 
adults can cooperate by clipping pictures of historic and 
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Chicago elementary students see their paper mache creations in local museum’s Hobby Show. 





esthetic importance. These can be mounted according to 
subject matter and period and used either for circulation 
or reference for classroom projects. 


Many libraries house recordings and slides that are loaned 
to teachers and parents to aid children not only in their 
appreciation of the arts but also other subject matter, 


In some rural and urban communities the bookmobile is 
instrumental in bringing books, pictures, and records to 
pupils and teachers. 


When librarians, teachers and pupils work together they 
can meet individual needs of children and assist in the solu- 
tion of problems which might arise in any area of learn- 
ing. When classroom and library pool their resources to 
take full advantage of the wealth of information that is 
found in virtually every school, the service to the child- 
ren can be proportionately increased. 


MUSEUMS 


The educational potentialities of a museum reflect their 
uses. The museum that was formerly just a storehouse for 
exhibits has almost ceased to exist. The services now pro- 
vided by museums are manifold. Most museums solicit 
suggestions since their budgets are established in relation 
to the services they are requested to furnish. 


Practically every subject can become a living, active and 
vital supplement to learning when related to the objects 
in a museum. Augmenting classroom work with planned 
trips to local museums to study the materials such as books, 
pictures or artifacts exhibited there can be a stimulation 
to creative learning. 

Expression in the creative arts has been the common lang- 
uage of the world. Through it we know the history of 
mankind and because of it we may enrich our under- 
standing of the present. The creative work which man 
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has made with heart and hand remains the everlasting 
symbol of his culture, his daily living habits and activities. 
Museums have much to offer — colored mounted repro- 
ductions, original water and oil paintings, etchings, slides. 
portfolios on design and artifacts of all types — in most 
instances available upon request. If children or classes are 
not in a locality where they can visit a museum, schools 
may usually secure this material for the cost of postage. 
The use of these visual aids in the classroom will not only 
bring new meaning and added inspiration to both teacher 
and children, but will unlock many doors to human ac- 
tivity. 

A school art museum, properly located in a school, admin- 
istration building, church, club house or department store 
can become a never-ending source of interest to children, 
teachers, parents and the general public. Paintings, murals, 
three-dimensional objects such as ceramics, paper mache, 
wood carving, weaving, sculpture and any other object 
made by students from kindergarten through senior high 
school can be exchanged regularly. Students and teachers 
gain inspiration and suggestions when they see the crea- 
tive art by the children in their own school as well as 
classes throughout the city or neighboring communities. 





Mowry School, Richmond, Virginia, 
has dancing in its broad related arts program. 


A teacher may find it worthwhile to consult offices of local 
and national organizations such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Junior League, American Mu- 
seum Association, the American Federation of Arts, the 
National Art Education Association, any national science 
foundation or educational, social, civic, or cultural group. 


EXHIBITS 


Circulating exhibits help children interpret the everyday 
life of youngsters from sections of our country as well as 
other lands. Being able to view the creative work of one’s 
own peers can be an invaluable educational service, Also, 
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we must not overlook the thousands of other things that 
children make and do which can be exhibited. 
Participation in an exchange of exhibits is of great value 
to teachers and students since they furnish rea] motivation 
for art activities as well as a means of better human rela- 
tionships in the world community. 


Selecting material for circulating exhibits 


An exhibit of children’s creative art work, together with 
full detailed statements of the educational objectives, 
should represent the character of work achieved by the 
children. A school may want to give emphasis to what 
children of various ages do rather than to what a partic- 
ular child does. Also, samples of typical work should be 
included rather than the “best” work of the group. Some 
groups have found it expedient to omit the names of 
children who do the work, but retain their age or grade. 
Children should participate in the selection of the art 
work if possible. Standards and criteria by which the work 
is selected should be contained in the form of an explan- 
atory statement with the exhibit. 


Circulating the exhibit 


One of the keynotes of a display should be the ease of 
handling, transporting and shipping. Pictures should be in 
simple, light and easily hung frames or mats. The pro- 
tective covering should be large envelopes or easily re- 
movable or replaceable wrappings. All three-dimensional 
objects should be individually wrapped insofar as possible. 
All items should be clearly labeled and numbered so that 
the same object may always be repacked in its original con- 
tainer. The cases and chests should be designed to elim- 
inate any movement of the enclosed objects. Hinged and 
locked boxes are preferable to nailed or screwed boxes. 
The originator of the exhibit should be spared the respon- 
sibility of having it returned for re-checking after each 
show. Each exhibitor should be responsible for the receiv- 
ing of the exhibit and forwarding it to the next exhibitor 
or handling it according to instructions received from the 
originator. 


Many communities are studying the advantages of an art- 
mobile as a means of circulating exhibits. 


Securing Exhibits 


Exhibits may be booked for the cost of transportation or 
little more. Information regarding exhibits may be 
secured by writing to any of the following: 


Committee on Education 
U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Washington, D, C. 


Nat'l Art Education Assn. 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


National Education Assn. 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Am. Childhood Education 
1200 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Louisiana Art Commission 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
(Many states have com- 
parable services. 


American Federation of 
Arts 

1083 5th Avenue 

New York 28, New York 


American Junior Red Cross 


Washington, D. C. 


World Affairs Council 
Wanamakers 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


National Assn. of Museum 
Directors 

Smithsonian Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


Museum of Modern Art 
11 W. 53rd St. 
New York 19, N, Y. 
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Local consulates or embassies in Washington, D. C. 
State Departments of Education 


Colleges or universities 

Local chambers of commerce 

Private schools, church schools, private art schools 
Exchange exhibits with neighboring schools. 


Displaying Exhibits 
\rranging the exhibit requires the use of the basic elements 
of design with each item well placed in a pleasing and dis- 
criminating manner. 


Demonstrations 

Probably the greatest educational service schools can give 
is in the form of demonstraticns. Students can carry on 
demonstrations at open houses or exhibit nights, during 
various programs, at churches or in one of the display 
windows of a department store. These demonstrations can 
be with paintings, commercial art, paper sculpture, wood 
carving, oil painting, puppets, drawing with colored chalk, 
modeling, or almost any form of art. 


Many major industries or professions in large cities such 
as leather workers, ceramists, jewelers, etc., have education 
al specialists on their staffs to provide public relation ser 
vices. In most instances they will send their educational 
specialist directly to the school to demonstrate their pro 
ducts. Also, many industries in the vicinity in which the 
school is located make special provisions to take children 
m guided tours The qualifications of the demonstrator 
ind the legal aspects of transporting and taking children 
through a plant should be studied before the services of 
iny industry are solicited. 


VISUAL AIDS 

The visual aids program is a realism builder. Films pro 
perly used can be an invaluable aid to the teacher, an en- 
richment to the children’s knowledge and a stimulant to 


their imaginations and creative powers. 


In almost every school there are several teachers who have 
had some training in the operation and use of education- 
al visual aids. Teachers who possess this knowledge can 
contribute immeasurably to the enrichment of every learn- 
ing area and should be encouraged to serve in every way 
possible. 


“Many new and valuable audio-visual aids have been 
put on the market. Some which may prove valuable to 
teachers are the Delineoscope — ideal for enlarging small 
pictures, pages in a book, and small objects in relief, 
such as coins; the Viewlex for strip film or slides which 
permits, because of its 2” wide angle lens, showing im- 
ages one to 10 feet in size, free from distortion; the S. 
I’. E, Trt-purpose projector, which shows 2” x 2” slides, 
single-frame and double-frame film strips, is small, 
light in weight, easy to carry and set-up; the improved, 
electrically-lighted Stereoscope which gives flat pictures 
a three-dimensional quality, but adapted only to indi- 
vidual use; the tachistoscope, which while primarily 
designed for flash recognition of objects and used at 
present for remedial reading and mathematics, may 
also be adapted to art instruction because of these 
features: it shows slides, opaque, small pictures and 
one of its most unusual features is that one may demon- 
strate lettering and drawing through the projection of the 
action simultaneously on the screen. Also this mater- 
ial is usable in a semi-darkened room.” (‘Art Resource 
Materials for Secondary Schools,” Department of Educa- 


tion, City of Baltimore, 1953, pg. 149.) 


The use of 2x2-inch color slides, 35mm film strips, and 
16mm motion pictures for classroom instruction has be- 
come an accepted practice as a means of teaching. There 
are a few schools that cannot afford these educational aids, 
but they can be secured from film lending libraries or from 
any one of several educational institutions in every state. 
Upon request they will issue literature and catalogues. 


An individual or school can make their own films of any : 
length — for example, the 16mm, 18-minute educational 
motion picture in color, with narration and musical back- 4 
ground, “Brush Tips in Watercolor — A Landscape De- 


veloped,” by Robert and Troy Lockhard, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas, Often films of this type 
are made available to film libraries, schools, art study clubs 
or adult education groups on a loan or lease basis. 


There are many excellent films, slides, motion pictures 
and strip films available on practically any subject and more 
are being released constantly. By checking the following 
publications, a teacher can keep abreast of current releases: 
Fducational Screen (monthly except July and Aug 
ust), 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fducational Films Guide (annual), The H. W. Wil 
son Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Educators Guide to Free Films by Educators Process 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 
Selected Educational Moticn Pictures, American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Pamphlet 80 (Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional 
Use in Schools), U. S. Oftice of Education, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 





Listed below are a few of the many companies which rent 
films, art slides and film strips: 


Film Rental 
A. F, Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, Room 1001, N. Y. 
s mm. ¥. 
Associated Am. Artists Galleries, 9916 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 




























Intermountain School, Brigham City, 
Utah, interests parents by means of workshops. 
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Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
California 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20, N. Y. 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Film Service, Trenton, N.]J. 
Children’s Productions, P. O. Box 1313, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Cinema 16, 59 Park Avenue, N. Y, 16, N. Y. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Encyclopedia Brittannica Films, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
Film Classic Exchange, 1645 N. LaBrea, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 
International Film Bureau. Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Elias Katz, 1128 South Vega Street, Alhambra, California 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Scranton, Penna. 
Lilley, J. P. & Son, 277 Boas St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, Film Service, New 
York, N. Y¥. 
Munday and Collins, Redwood City, Calif. 
New Jersey State Museum, Film Service, Trenton, N. J. 
Syracuse University, Film Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N Y. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Art Slides 
Carnegie Institute, Dept. of Fine Arts, Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 
Pennsylvania State Library, Extension Division, Educa- 
tion Bldg., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New York 28, N. Y. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd, New York 19, 
mM. ¥. 
Slides and Film Strips 
American Library Color Slide Co., 222 W. 23rd St., 
NN. ¥: 4, M.. %. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad, 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, 
Lh. Ms 3 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1545 W. Diversey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Michigan 
The Three Dimension Company, 3512 N. Kostner St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Color and Halftone Prints 
Miniature color prints, 3” x 4” for students, 8” or 10” or 
larger prints for classes or framing may be obtained from 
the following firms: 
Artext Prints, Inc., The Art Education Press, Westport, 
Conn. 
Charles A. Burrison, 1713 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
Caproni Casts, Caproni Bros., Boston, Mass. 
Catalda Fine Arts, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Arthur Jaffe, Inc., 3 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave., New York 22, 
mM. ¥. 
Esther Gentle Reproductions, 70 Bedford St., New York 
14, N. Y. 
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Radio and television beamed to 
classroom are invaluable art teaching aids. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 28, N, Y. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, 
MY. 
New York Graphic Society, 10 W. 33rd St., New York I, 
N; Y. 
Owen, F. A., Publishing Co., Danville, N. Y. 
Palmer House Galleries, 119 S. State St., Chicago 3, Ll. 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L, L., 
i ae 
Raymond and Raymond, Inc., 40 E. 52nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Rudolph Lesch, 13 W. 142nd St., New York, N. Y. 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Colonial Art Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
United States Printing & Lithographing Co., 485 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
One of the most valuable 16mm film guides in existence 
is “Films on Art” published by the American Federation 
of Arts, 1083 5th Ave., New York 28, N. Y. The cost is 
$4.00. This publication lists and appraises over 450 16mm 
films on art. Information includes where to get them, 
how much they cost, length of film, who made them, and 
their general contents. 


The U. S. Office of Education has issued “1002 Film Lend- 
ing Libraries” which is available to the public for 25 
cents. Write to U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Other Aids 

The Guide to Color Prints by Milton Brooke and Henry 
J. Dubester, published by Scarecrow Press, Washington, D. 
C., 1953, provides a comprehensive and current compila- 
tion of color reproductions of paintings available for pur- 
chase in the United States. It lists basic information — 
price, size and publisher — for more than 5,000 color re- 
productions of over 4,000 paintings by more than 1,000 
artists as well as 150 portfolios and sets of color prints. 
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Parents’ part in media demonstration 
kindles watchful interest among the children. 


Another source from which one can obtain free and in 
expensive materials is in Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials by Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, Henry 
Harap, Associaie Director. This may be secured for 25 
cents. 


RADIO 


rhe need for developing children’s communication skills 
gives added significance to all audio-visual aids. With prop- 
er planning of radio broadcasts in the school room, chil- 
dren can learn to listen and evaluate what they hear. They 
grow in understanding the world in which they live. They 
develop a greater interest and appreciation of music, art, 
writing, civic affairs, drama and many other fields. 


Radio programs are those which are available directly over 
the air in radio transcription form or on pre-recorded mag 
netic tapes. It is essential that teachers carefully plan the 
radio broadcasts or series of broadcasts to be used for 
classroom listening. They must determine what programs 
are or will be available locally and how they can be used. 
Radio program managers of the FM and AM radio stations 
serving the area in which the school is located are usually 
willing to cooperate in the development of suityble school 
programs. This applies to both school-owned and com- 
mercial broadcasting stations. Other major sources for 
this information are the educational departments of the 
major radio networks; National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
1201 10th St., N, W., Washington, D. C.; colleges and un- 
iversities; local, state, and regional radio councils; and the 
U. S. Office of Education, Radio and Television Section, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


The following excerpts on program recordings, program 
tapes and types of equipment are taken from Teaching 
with Radio, Audio, Recording, and Television Equipment, 
prepared by a 1952-1953 Joint Committee of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association on the Use of Communications Equip- 
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ment in Education: 


“Program Tapes. Programs taken from radio broadcasts 
or from other sources are frequently available on pre-re- 
corded tapes. Some of the sources of information about 
these tapes are: the State Departments of Education in 
Arizona, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. Others 
are being added. 

“Other sources are various city public school library sys- 
tems, county school library systems and commercial tape 
libraries: A-V Tape Libraries, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, 
N. Y.; Tempo Record Co., of American, 8540 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif.; Educational Services, Inc., 1702 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; and Audio-Master Corp., 341 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y¥. .. 


“Classroom Radio Receivers. The individual classroom 
radio receiver can pick up a program broadcast by com- 
mercial or educational radio stations for use in the class- 
room, at the time of the broadcast. The control of the 
selection of programs is in the hands of the classroom 
teacher. However, the program must be tuned in at the 
time it is broadcast and the teacher must be responsible 
for the tuning and adjustment of controls. . . . 


“Classroom Record Players. The individual record and 
transcription player can utilize the radio programs and 
other educational material that are available in radio 
transcription form as well as standard commercial records 
for other purposes. Its advantages are that it is under the 
control of the teacher and it allows program material to 
be used at any time selected by the teacher. However, the 
teacher must be responsible for the operation of the equip 
ment and the handling of the records and transcription. 
The same advice in the use of volume, tone control and 
placement of speaker that apply to the classroom radio 
also applies to the transcription player. The transcription 
player should have sufficient volume and clarity so that 
it is intelligible to every student. It is recommended that 
a player be selected which will play all of the following 
types of recordings: radio transcription up to 16 inches in 
diameter at 33 1/3 rpm; standard 78 rpm commercial re- 
cordings; 33 1/3 rpm long-playing records; and 45 rpm 
records. . . 

“Individual Magnetic Tape Recorders ‘and Play-Back 
Equipment. The individual tape recorder or tape play- 
back instrument can present educational material which 
has been recorded on tape, whether it was recorded from 
broadcast or from other sources, The advantages are that 
the program is under the control of the teacher and is 
available when required. The handling of the reels of tape 
is usually the responsibility of the teacher. The tape record- 
er or play-back should have enough volume and clarity 
to be intelligible to all students. Most tape recorders of 
the classroom type play at speeds of 7 1/2 in. or 3 3/4 in. 
per second. Others incorporate both speeds in one in- 
strument. Ordinarily schools would be well advised to have 
equipment for playing at both speeds 

“Central Sound Systems. Any one of the types of programs 
mentioned above may be available over the school’s cen- 
tral sound system. The central sound system consists of 
a control console located in either the office or the Radio 
Workshop in the school building, and loudspeakers located 
in each individual classroom. Most central sound systems 
have facilities for (continued on page 48) 
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Local artists, galleries 
and private collectors are happy 
to lend paintings, weaving or 
craft objects to schools. 


Colorful, boldly-designed 
student art work may be featured 
at end of corridor — or any 

spot where everyone will see it. 


AN 





As every educator knows, there are more ways of 
teaching than by means of the spoken word. Sur- 
prisingly enough, one of the most effective and pain- 
less ways is generally overlooked. A school-gallery 
program can implement and supplement the regu- 
lar educational program in a variety of ways, mean- 
while developing in students an- aesthetic awareness 
and encouraging empirical learning. 

The gallery itself can be any hallway, entryway or 
corridor used daily by most of the students and 
teachers. Overly busy spots where traffic congestion 
interferes with seeing the pictures are less desirable 
as are remote parts of the building that students 
seldom visit. 


Equipping the gallery need not be expensive. The 
simplest approach involves fastening a wooden strip 
about one-fourth of an inch thick and an inch wide 
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ART GALLERY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


By JOHN WESLE 


Art Consultant, Ill. Soldiers & Sailors Children’s School 
Department of Art, Illinois State Normal University 
Photographs by Nelson Smith 


along each wall, leaving suitable intervals ior doors 
and windows. The strip should be a foot higher 
than the average child’s eye level and pictures or dis- 
play materials can be hung or fastened with brads or 
thumb tacks. 


An even more satisfactory display space — one that 
allows a greater flexibility of arrangement and a 
larger variety of picture sizes utilizing ordinary pins 
for fastening — can easily be made by covering all 
or part of the wall areas with Celotex or other soft 
insulating material. This material can be held in 
place by means of neat wooden molding along the 
edge. The installation is similar to that used for black- 
boards. Or a powerful adhesive — like that used in 
fastening opaque glass fronts — will hold the mater- 
ial in place. 

Both sides of free-standing screens or dividers may be 
used for exhibitions. Expanded metal lath fastened to 
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Recessed, glassed-in wall cabinets give ideal 
display to three-dimensional objects. 


Textural effect of expanded metal 
lath adds to attractiveness of gallery wall. 


Many new schools are equipped with built-in 
metal grooves for hanging displays. 





CHILDRENS ARI 


METCALF SCHOOL 





Ix2-inch strips at top and bottom makes a gallery 
wall of interesting, unusual texture. Durable, pro- 
fessional gallerv walls may be made bv stretching 
burlap between I-inch boards. Such walls are solid 
enough to support a large number of heavy, framed 
pictures. Ordinarily a light French gray or other 
pale, neutral, flat color offers the most harmonious, 
unobtrusive background for the display material. 


For ordinary school use, corrugated cardboard o1 
light wallboard makes a satisfactory temporary wall 
that will serve satisfactorily for several years. When 
a new building is planned, the architect should be 
consulted about built-in gallery walls, recessed show- 
cases, special lighting, a gallery storage closet and 
other gallery features. Many new schools are equipped 





with shoulder-high metal grooves built into plaster- 
ed walls in classrooms and corridors, which take 
standard picture hooks. 


In any case, display space should be low enough so 
that the center of the hanging area is only slightly 
above the eye-level of most students. If pictures are 
slightly high, students will stand erect and assume 
a good posture and they will step back a few feet 
in order to see well. If pictures are too high there 
is apt to be eye strain and distortion. 


At commencement time or during the annual open 
house for parents a gallery is the perfect place for 
displaying an exhibition of children’s art. 


At least half the exhibits should be school-made dis- 
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Wooden strip Yxl-inch converts 
corridor wall to gallery simply, inexpensively. 


plays having particular interest to the students. 
In addition to drawings, paintings, designs, weaving 
and craft work from the art classes, the preparation 
of exhibition panels explaining and illustrating some 
concept from history, social science or natural and 
physical science offers an excellent and a never-end- 
ing motivation for really useful class projects. “The 
Story of a Story” might be a dozen panels relating 
the adventures of King Arthur and his knights or 
perhaps the misadventures of Huck Finn and his 
friend Tom. 

From two weeks to a month is the most practical 
length of time for each exhibit, with the December 
and March displays frequently carried over into the 
next month unless special seasonal displays like 
“Christmas around the World” or “The Meaning of 
Easter” are used. 
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Surface of Celotex or other sheet insulation challenges attractive layout and mounting 
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Classroom “picture of the month” may be either 
reproduction or a child’s work. 


The gallery program will be most effective if a num- 
ber of the exhibits are obtained from sources out- 
side the school. It is customary to request such exhib- 
its from six months to a year in advance. There are 
many organizations that lend attractive, lightweight 
educational displays which students find very bene- 
ficial. Outstanding is the series on the History of ' 
Western Culture, which is loaned directly to schools 
by Life, Rockefeller Center, New York. The only 
cost is the forwarding charge .to the next exhibitor. 
There is unfortunately no classified listing of the 
many displays available but American Artist maga- 
zine, Museum News and other magazines carry list- 
ings of new exhibitions available. The extension serv- 
ices of many universities, art museums, and college 
art departments are frequently able to furnish loan 
collections. State libraries (continued on page 46) 











PAINTINGS for your gallery 


Wherever there is space—and student traffic—give 


them art masterworks at the level of their eyes 


By LYLA PHILLIPS Ar 
Extension Lecturer = 
Chicago Public School Art Society 
The Art Institute of Chicago A 
Al 
Time was when a school’s pictures could hardly be called 3 
art. For the most part they were dim etchings and faded " 
sepia prints. They were diminished by grandiose frames . 


and hung high up on the picture molding where dirty 
fingers could not mar them. Some had historic, pictorial BI 
or artistic interest but these values were rarely noticed 
by scurrying children. 

Today every school may have its own picture gallery of B 
good reproductions. The difference has been brought 
about by technical advances in reproduction processes 
and by our increased understanding of the child’s capa- 
city to appreciate and enjoy pictures. The comparatively 
low cost of reproductions and framing gives us the cour- B 
age to bring the pictures down to eye level. We now c 
exchange a possible scarred frame for the display of an 








Brueghel’s “Peasant Dance” 

brings 16th Century village to fifth 
grade class. Wherever pictures 
hang there will be viewers. 
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The following list of reproductions of famous paintings has been 
carefully selected by the Chicago Public Schools Art Society (for 
the school year 1953,1954) as being particularly well suited for 
use in the schools. These prints may be secured from the sources 
listed in Miss Phillips’ article, or through the Chicago Public 
School Art Society, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Full Full 
Artist Title and Dimensions of Painting Price Artist Title and Dimensions of Painting Price 
ANGELICO ...............the annunciation (142x19) .. DUFY ........................the band (19x2934) ........... . 8,00 
AUDUBON ............. Carolina parrot (30x22) ..................... : boating (24%x301%4) - neceencsieinmes eves 
pileated woodpecker (31x20%2) UES Se ‘ regatta 1938 (29x1134) J SE yeaa nation SI 12.00 
UI, Sicesnceccasccsecl Dempsey-Firpo fight (15¥4x21) 0.0.0.0... ; I hiset ecco Oskwolt Krel (1934x15%) ...........022-22-.. . 5.00 
the sand cart (21x31) ee ceeececeeeeees _ 12. self-portrait (18¥2x14¥2) ..............---.-...---.--- 7.50 
BOMBOIS . ....-.--before entering the ring (18x22) Ee golden sands (16¥2x22) .................--...e0-ee 7.50 
BOSCH .. the juggler (18%x22%) ................ ———— GAINSBOROUGH ....the painter’s daughters (18x15) ................ 10.00 
BOTTICELLI ............portrait of a youth (20x14)... GAUGUIN ................ — pong og ke = "eae a 
. ‘ riders on the beac’ (25¥ax29 AoA Pee u 
eee = Lowa = + sar Rita Nitin Tahitian mountains (26%x36) . uae . 18.00 
still life Sine (22x28) Seeasenisiieyaemneniiny women of Tahiti (2134x29) ................ _ 15.00 
still life with fruit (1734x2212)... 10. GHIRLANDAJO ........ Francesco Sassetti & his son (2234x16) ........ 10.00 
BRUEGHEL . _...autumn, return of the herd (22x30)... 18.00 Ce... St. Francis giving his robe (23!2x20) .......... 12.00 
fall of Icarus (2112x33%2) ..................... <-- 18.88 vets GOW q....5----..00<.- barges on the Rhone (21x25) ............. ... 18.00 
the haymakers (22x30) ..........0.....00000000000000.- 15.00 la berceuse (2012x16) .............2......-.ccceeeeeeeeee 4.00 
the harvesters, summer (22x30) .................. 15.00 bedroom at Arles (16%2x21) ......................-- 4,00 
the peasant dance (20x30) .........00..000000000.... 18.00 boats at Saintes Maries (2514x3134) ............ 18.00 
the wedding dance (20x30) ........................ 18.00 cloister gardens (28x35) 
winter, hunters in the snow (2114x2912) .... 12.00 cypresses (2912x2334) ............ 
BURCHFIELD _... promenade (15%4x24) ..02...00-..-....--. values 12.00 - Reape ca : sevesseeee 
t Auvers EI sistaehiobeiiianneniinciibiions ; 
CEZANNE ....... -...--@pples and primroses (25x32) .................... 16.00 plains @ a a 
the blue vase (2212x18%) 10.00 self portrait — “The Smoker” (1612x1434) .. 5.00 
eee ; starry night (181%4x23) . $50 
boy with the red vest (3112x2534) ............ 20.00 still life with gloves (1812x2512) 7.50 
chestnut trees at Jas de Bouffan (24x30%2) 15.00 tie Be attach permet . 
flowers and fruit (2212x16) 10.00 sunflowers (green background) (30x23%) 16.00 
means... ‘ 18.00 vegetable garden #6023 (11x24) weseeesnnseeenes 15.00 
Vestaque (25%4x35") "20.00 vegetable garden #7287 (2212x28%4) ....... . 12.00 
landscape, Mont Sainte-Victoire (3534x32) .. 20.00 view of Actes enaruaded 1 ep SEM ig - 
peasant in a blue smock (2214x18) ............ 10.00 TI assnsicensicccecsneve Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga (30x23) ...... 15.00 
pines and rocks (23x1812) .......................... 5.50 el GRECO .................. view of Toledo (28x25) .................. isthe 
= Seine seston Fem woesontoeesenertownsorsnsne 20.00 Ga Manhattan (22x16) ..........--0--c0-s0-soe-seesee-oeeeee 15.00 
ainiadite - age snag on aah Keenan sei HALS ..... ee ee eee 18.00 
ais ..the acroba _ SEER 3 5 
the green violinist (2534x14¥2) .......... Se HARNETT ................. peerage ames 6) re ope ae 
morning mystery (2334x20) ...... sreiisandes Senco | Po an 
the rabbi (24x18%) ................... i oe HICKS ..... : ....the peaceable kingdom (17%4x23%) - TE 
CONSTABLE ........the cornfield (2312x20) ............... eee . 15.00 HOLBEIN ................. Edward VI (22x17) .......................... - 7.50 
COROT ..... : ....bridge at Mantes (191%x28) ..... Bikes ke a HOMER .............. ee eotees ; .-.- 15.00 
CRANACH portrait of @ lady (20x15) ...................... 7.50 aS ee ee a 
the stag hunt (2234x32%) ........ uu veee 18,00 an ame eee i meee 
the croquet scene (15'4x25) .......... .. 10.00 
Eee eo horsemen and herdsmen (25x36) - 18.00 stowing the sail, Bahamas (14x2134) ....... 5.00 
DAUMIER .............-. --Crispin and Scapin (21¥2x30) ...................-.... 20.00 KANDINSKY ............improvisation #30 (2734x2734) 0.000... 15.00 
DAVIS ............. crtncoresee report from Rockport (2414x3014) ................ 15.00 Eee ........:-- winter, view of Monhegan Maine (28x36) .. 18.00 
summer landscape (1812x2634) .................... 12.00 KIYONAGA __..und@panese print — diptych 
DEGAS ...... dada classe de danse (272x242) wescesstesncesccasecnnes 12.00 crossing Nihonbashi bridge (2334x19) ........ 3.00 
dancer tying her buskin (22¥4x17) ............ 10.00 Japanese print — triptych 
dancers at the practice bar (31x23!2) ........ 15.00 sudden shower at Mimeguri shrine 
dancers preparing for the ballet (28%x23) 12.00 ES es 
danseuses sur une banquette (2014x2834) .. 12.00 
the millinery shop (14x15Y2) ......................-_ 6.00 a Eee around the fish (18x25) _.. 14.40 
BeNOOCH ............... interior with a woman peeling apples the dancer (2134x2134) ......... _.. 15.00 
(ZAXTT V4) .....-.-----cecenrnsersnenceenenecseerererneones 12.50 lying down (16%4x27) .. xd Bincsiiiensesienstcaes Ua 
RD See gravelines (20x3034) ...................-.cc-seec---0-++ 15.00 senecio (16x14%4) ............ peuibdosssaetsaneneincbetsions 12.00 
landscape (23%4x3O¥2) ............20.-c.eecee--ceeeee0e 15.00 traveling circus (25x19¥2) ............................ 15.00 
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AVAILABLE REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 








(continued) 
Full Full 
Artist Title and Dimensions of Painting Price Artist Title and Dimensions of Painting Price 
KOKOSCHKA -courmayeur (24'2x36) . 20.00 ROUSSEAU ..bords de I’Oise (1742x2112) - . 8.00 
LEGER abstraction (25x20%4) 15.00 the cart (16%x22) .............. . 15,00 
blue basket (2434x19) 12.00 equatorial jungle (26x24) - . 15.00 
LEWITT-HIM castle hill (1612x23%4) 10.00 springtime in the valley of the Bievre 
. : 1 1 
lantern parade (162x235) 10.00 (20¥4x17%) oe - 12 
old village (16'2x23%) 10.00 the waterfall (24%x31) ... .. 24.00 
quartet (1612x2334) . _.. 10.00 RUBLEV ....holy trinity (27%4x22) ........ . 20.00 
LHOTE Dutch cargo (2312%28%4) _ 15.00 RUISDAEL ...landscape (24x36)2) ....... om ; . 18.00 
MANET Argenteuil (boats) lady and boy (16%4x26%) 15.00 SEURAT the Seine at Courbevoie (22"2x1734) eenrerie 10.00 
the fifer (3112x1834) _ 18.00 Sunday afternoon on the Island of the 
MARIN Cape Split Maine (15'2x20'2) 7.50 Grande Jatte (24x35%2) ... - 16.00 
circus elephants (1834x24'2) 18.00 SHEELER ..... ...Bucks County barn (1834x24) . 12.00 
Maine islands (17x19'2) 7.50 TOULOUSE- LAUTREC Aristide Bruant (23x17) ...... 7.50 
\ASTER OF THE TURNER the grand canal (2912x3912) . 20.00 
HALF FIGURES . three musical ladies (21x19) 15.00 UNKNOWN Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary (21x18) : . 12.00 
MATISSE a tig eB ! on UCELLO ... _.rout of San Romano (19x3312) ................... 24.00 
ne ed hb pa a a (22%ax17) nee UTRILLO la Butte de Montmartre (1712x20%4) .. 7.50 
still life: apples on pink tablecloth (23x28) 12.00 a oe" oe on” a 
still life with pineapple (22'4x28) 8.00 ae ae ertre (21x32) ... : . 
Rue de Village (21x26) . 12.00 
METSU the letter reader (23x18) 10.00 Rue St. Vincent (19x30) 18.00 
MICHELANGELO head of Adam (25%4x19) 24.00 VELASQUEZ .. _.infanta Marguerita Teresa (2312x1812) 12.50 
MIRO le soleil (25%4x19%) -- 12.00 VERMEER ..................artist’s studio (31x26) ... 18.00 
MODIGLIANI boy in blue (2234x2334) . 24.00 girl with yellow turban (18'2x16) . 5.00 
girl in pink spear seer aan VUIELARD interior (1812x2142) - 15.00 
_— mace cipetensticn snaitied . re WALCH the cock (221x117) . 10.00 
assin rgenteui x2934) . : z 
Jean ona senda horse (19x23'4) 15.00 van der WEYDEN ....portrait (18x12%) 5.00 
still life: apples and grapes (2134x27) 12.00 WwooD .. American Gothic (2034x17) . 5.00 
MUNCH the bridge (24x24) 12.00 midnight ride of Paul Revere (18x24) ......... 7.50 
OPPER the fire engine (30%4x23) 10.00 ZORACH the cove (1514x22%) 5.00 
O'KEEFE the white barn . 14.40 
PASCIN girl in rose dress (22'2x18') . 18.00 
PICASSO child with a dove (2814x2034) 15.00 
compote dish and pitcher (21x28%4) 16.00 F e 
family of saltimbanqu2s (2414x26) .. . 15.00 van Gogh s “La Berceuse” — $4.00 
the gourmet (28x20%4) 12.00 
green still life (22'2x30) 12.00 
juggler with still life (29x20) 15.00 
three musicians (211x234) 6.00 
PICKETT Manchester valley (22'2x29%4) 5.50 
PORTINARI coffee bearers (23x28'4) _......... ; 18.00 
RAPHAEL portrait of a nobleman (20'2x14'2) 7.50 
RATTNER ...April showers (22'%4x27'2) . 35.09 
REDON vase of flowers (28x20%4) . , 18.00 
REMBRANDT young girl af open half door (26x22) 12.00 
RENOIR child in white (24x19'2) . 7.50 
a girl with a watering can (30x22) 15.09 
Jean Renoir drawing (17'2x21'2) 12.00 
lady at the piano (22x17"4) 7.50 
little Margot Berard (16xi2'2) 4.00 
i.adem> Charpentier and her children 
(2432x30) : 12.09 
near the lake (29x24) .. 7.50 
on the terrace (27'2x22) 12.09 
two little circus girls (28'2x21) 12.00 
RIVERA the flower vendor (2814x284) 12.00 
ROUAULT ..Christ and the fishermen (2034x29%) ........ 16.00 
the old king (2234x1534) - . 10.00 
Sum: CS CUTIE) qnrnacnc vn ncevicccincccecnsncees 18.00 
the clown (23x16'2) 10.00 
40 
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Klee’s “The Dancer” inspires 

a mimic. Making art masterpieces 
available uncovers children’s 

ability to appreciate and enjoy them. 





GALLERY CHECK LIST 


1. Consider the space in which the 
picture will hang. 


2. Consider the age and interest groups 
that will see the picture. 


3. Select pictures of eye interest, enrich- 
ing experience and creative inspira- 
tion. Have children take part in the 
selection. 


4. Plan a gallery to include a variety of 
subject matter, a variety of media and 
a variety of painting types—from re- 


‘old master” or a contemporary expression. 
The picture-buying problem today is one ot 
selection. alistic to abstract. 


For 50 years the Chicago Public School Art ‘ : 
Society has encouraged art appreciation. . owe rovge rere amine 
Schools in Chicagoland may send representa- ond provide for their regular clean- 
tives to the Society’s Art Institute office to aie 

choose pictures from a pre-selected group. A 
special committee of educators and artists 
selects the pictures for their particular inter- 
est to children. The Society gives a 50 per 
cent discount to the public schools of Chica- 
go, a 40 per cent discount to hospitals, settle- 
ment houses and public schools out of Chi- 
cago, and 20 per cent to private schools. Al 
though the Society cannot easily serve schools 
outside the Chicago area, its recommended 
listing is of value to anyone considering pic- 
tures for youngsters. There are many good 
commercial sources for reproductions. They 
supply schools throughout the United States 


and allow educational discounts. A few of bm sake) ; 
individual rooms, wedged between corri- 
these are: ‘ 


dor lockers or dangerously near a drinking 


6. Plan to create continued interest in 
the gallery. 


7. Provide adequate lighting. 











International Publishing Company 





243 West Congress Street 

Detroit, Michigan 

New York Graphic Society 

New York Showroom 

10 W. 33rd St. 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 

7 Soper Avenue 

Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
Not every school has room for a picture gal- 
lery in a given area. But every school has 
space for a few pictures — whether they are 
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fountain. (The risk of spattering is justified 
by the number of viewers collected.) 
Wherever the pictures hang, as long as they 
may be seen, they attract attention and focus 
interest. Identification labels attached help in 
this respect. In Chicagoland the Public School 
Art Society provides an Extension Lecturer 
to discuss the artists and their work. Every 
school has students or teachers who can per- 
form this service. The pictures may also be 
moved several times during the vear and be- 
come a focal point for many different group 
discussions as wel! as individual pleasure. ® 
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SHOP TALK 


FELT-TIPPED PEN 
Art and classroom teachers are daily finding 
more uses for versatile FLO-MASTER — “the 
miracle pen with the felt tip.” FLO-MASTER 
really looks like a fountain pen. It has a big 
reservoir of special ink — enough to last for sev- 
eral weeks. It comes with four sizes of felt tips, 
easily interchanged, which make it possible to 
produce lines varying from a hairline to %- 
inch wide. The ink is fed to the felt tip through 
an automatic valve. As you press on the tip, 
the valve opens. It closes as soon as you stop 
writing, cutting off the flow of ink and elimi- 
nating evaporation. The uses for FLO-MAS- 
TER are limited only by your imagination: 
flash cards, posters, charts, identifying pupils’ 
projects in wood and printing menus in cafe- 
terias. Keep it handy on your desk for dozens 
of jobs. Art and school bulletins on uses for 
FLO-MASTER are available to you free by writ- 
ing Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. JA, 
153 W. 23rd St., New York City. 

eee 
TEXTILE COLORS 
Back in 1940 The American Crayon Company 
put out the first stenciling kit of Prang Textile 
Colors. It created quite a stir and in due time 
many similar products were put on the market. 
Now American Crayon brings you its new De- 
luxe Stencil Kit No. 1909. This newly designed 
package is smartly modern and colorful, larger 
than the original with contents including a new 
idea booklet, “Now You Can Do It Yourself”; 
nine jars of Prang Textile Colors including 
chinese red, rose-red and chartreuse; a more 
ample supply of Extendor (two large jars); a 
jar of Penetrator-Thinner plus all the regular 
items in the original kit. Look for it in your 
nearest art supply store or write to The Amer- 
ican Crayon Company, Dept. JA, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


MATS 

If you want some good-looking mats to spark 
up an exhibit of children’s work (or your own, 
for that matter) don’t fail to send an inquiry to 
IVAN ROSEQUIST about the wonderful mats 
he sells. These strong, thick mats give any pic- 
ture a new look. They won’t warp, wilt or dog- 
ear. And if they get soiled after much handl- 
ing a damp cloth will make them look fresh 
again. They are available in off-white or col- 


ors and have even borders for vertical or hori- 
zontal pictures. Write today for folder and 
prices and ask for your special school discount. 
Ivan Rosequist, Dept. JA, 18 South Convent 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


CANVASETTE 

If canvas seems to make too heavy a dent in your 
budget, you should try CANVASETTE, the new 
paper canvas for oil and casein colors. It looks 
like canvas, feels like canvas, is strong and dur- 
able, easy to mount. Comes in convenient 10- 
sheet pads 9 x 12, 12 x 16 or 16 x 20. Also avail- 
able in rolls and large sheets. Request prices 
on the sizes you need from Bienfang Paper Co., 
Dept. JA, Metuchen, New Jersey. 


ENGOBE AND UNDERGLAZE 

FLECKEL PASGOBES are the new underglaze 
decorating colors with tiny pin-point specks of 
darker pigment. They come in six pastel colors: 
pink, blue, yellow, green, gray and tan, and can 





be used as engobe as well as underglaze decorat- 
ing. FLECKEL PASGOBES are packed ready 
to use in 3-ounce jars which sell for 65 cents 
each. For your nearest dealer write to Pemco 
Corporation, Dept. JA, 5601 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


POTTERY 

Better check your file to see if you have the 
new catalog — No. 42 — of AMACO POTTERY 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. Not only does 
it include a complete listing of pottery materials 
and equipment items, but much helpful infor- 
mation on how-to-do-it AMERICAN ART 
CLAY COMPANY, Dept. JA, 4717 W. 16th 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. ® 
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NE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (#) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


ART SUPPLIES 


Catalogue. New York Central Supply Co., 62 
Third Ave., New York, N. Y. Adv. on page 
46. No. 379. 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 48. No. 325. 


CERAMICS 


Sermoglaze folder and price list. Favor, Ruhl 
and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 46. No. 344. 


48-page Amaco Pottery Supply and Equip- 
ment Catalog. Dept. J-11 American Art 


Clay Co., Indianapolis 24, Ind. See Shop 
Talk. No. 345. 
CHALK 


Free samples and descriptive circular. Write 
on your school stationery. Dept. JE-27, The 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. 
on back cover. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


*Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 46. 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Miich. 
Adv. on page 46. No. 306. 


Handbook of handicraft supplies. Write di- 
rectly to Leisure Crafts, 528 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Be sure to state 
name and address of your school. Adv. on 
page 46. 


28 page catalog — 20c. Dept. T3, X-Acto, 
Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City, 
N.Y. Adv. on page 48. 

DESIGN BOOKS 

120-page catalog. Leisurecrafts, Suite 903, 


528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Adv. on page 46. No. 378. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. No. 
302. 


LEATHER 


Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dent. 3802 Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
46. No. 307. 
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Catalog No. 9. The Longhorn Co., P. O. Box 
6466, Dept. JR, Dallas 4, Texas. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 331. 


MATS 


Folder and prices. lvan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 48. 
No. 329. 


METALS 


Booklet and metal price list. Craft Div., Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo. Adv. on page 50. No. 380. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 317. 


Booklet: “How to Develop Music Appreciation 
in Children.” Capitol Records, Inc. Dept. 
J, 1730 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 51. No. 377. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


28 page booklet “Nu Media.” Dept. B, Wil- 
son Arts & Crafts, Faribault, Minn. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 381. 


“How to Use Poster Color’ folder, Milton 
Bradley Co., Dept. JC-43, Springfield, Mass. 
Adv. on page 2. No. 323. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint folder. Dept. JA-3, Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Adv. on page 4. No. 382. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Prices on sizes you need. Bienfang Paper Co., 
Dept. JA, Metuchen, N. J. See Shop Talk. 
No. 363. 


“Safety First’ construc- 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Adv. on 


Instructions for the 
tion paper project. 
Dept. J-411, Springfneld, Mass. 
page 47: No. 381. 


PLASTICS 


Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 48. No. 308. 


Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, 
Portland 13, Ore. Adv. on page 48. No. 
309. 


Folder, Plastics Training Course. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 48. No. 310. 


UNDERGLAZE DECORATING COLORS 


For nearest dealer. Pemco Corp., Dept. JA, 
5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. See 
Shop Talk. No. 317. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


SED) 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


DesiGN Motirs or ANCIENT Mexico, Jorge Enciso, 
Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1953, $3.95. 
The design characters found in Mexican art from 
pre-Columbian times to contemporary folk art are 
varied and rich in decorative quality. Perhaps no 
other source of the design characters gives as com- 
plete a picture as the stamp which has been used 
by the Mexican craftsmen for centuries. Jorge En- 
ciso has selected the more significant types for his 
book, Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico. Most of 
these stamps were made of baked clay. They were 
and still are used to make designs on clay, skin, 
wood and other materials used by the Mexican 
craftsman. In some instances the stamp was used to 
imprint the surface of a ceramic vessel when the clay 
was still pliable. In the United States such stamps 
were used by the Indians of the Southwest and Flor- 
ida. 
Geometric designs were the most commonly used. 
Birds, flowers, animals, human figures and symbol- 
ic forms were stylized for use in a design. Their 
beauty lies in the simplicity and inventiveness 
with which the craftsman adapted his design to the 
stamp. The author has included representative 
types of design characters and has documented 
them well. As a sourece book, Design Motifs of 
Incient Mexico is valuable. In studying the mo- 
tifs sources of modern Mexican design are per- 
ceptible. : 


EVALUATION OF CHILDREN’s GROWTH THROUGH ARI 
EXPERIENCES, Edith Henry, Editor, 
published by the National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Kutztown, Pa., 1953, 
50¢. 

The National Art Education Association and Miss 

Edith Henry of Denver have contributed consider- 

ably to the growth of art education by publishing 

the research bulletin, Evaluation of Children’s 

Growth Through Art Experiences. Dr. Manual 

Barkan, professor of art education at Ohio State 

University and chairman of the NAEA’s policy and 

research committee, selected this study for publi- 

cation because it “contained concrete information 
that can help us teach better — because, as we de- 
velop more effective means to evaluate the behavior 
of our children, to that degree can we judge the 
effectiveness and indeed the validity of our teach- 
ing.” This bulletin is not the product of abstract 
theorizing. It is the result of study by some thirty 
teachers in the Denver Schools. Much mature think- 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


ing and research preceded the examination of the 
problem which they were to tackle. The processes 
of evaluation and the experiences of the teachers in 
studying these processes is told simply and clearly. 
The bulietin is refreshing in its sincerity and un- 
pretentiousness. For the teacher, principal, par- 
ent or administrator who is interested in securing 
a better understanding of growth in art, this bulle- 
tin is strongly recommended. 


THE NorTHWEST ARCHITECTURE OF PIETRO BELLUs- 
cHI, Jo Stufflebine, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., 19553, 
$6.50. 

The spirit and environment of the Pacific North- 
west has been remarkably captured by the noted 
architect, Pietro Belluschi. Jo Stufflebine has 
written a most sympathetic account of his work and 
influence in American architecture. Although the 
Italian-born architect is usually identified with 
Pacific Northwest, Miss Stufflebine’s biography and 
study show Belluschi to be a man who is deeply 
perceptive of human values and environment 
wherever he has worked. Like many other great 
architects, Belluschi’s philosophy and his creative 
work integrated. The author has not attempted to 
set down the architect’s ideas in her words. She has 
used his lectures and his writings to round out 
her picture of him. The book is beautiful in for- 
mat and excellent in illustrations. Now that Bel- 
luschi has gone to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to head the School of Architecture, this 
book may be a record of the first epoch of his con- 
tribution to American architecture. The North- 
west Architecture of Pietro Belluschi is good as a 
study of an architect znd of a man. 


CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE, a 16 mm color film, Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California, 1953 
Rental $4.50 or sale $100.00. 
Children Are Creative is a new film designed for 
art education pre-service, in-service, PTA and par- 
ent education groups. Cartoons are used to em- 
phasize ways in which creativity can be developed 
in the classroom. Later in the film scenes from 
real classroom situations are shown to illustrate 
the points outlined in the cartoons. Contrasts be- 
tween old and new methods are brought out. Most 
of this film is done well enough although art teach- 
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ers may find the cartoons uncon- 
vincing. More emphasis on the be- 
havior of children rather than the 
less important details (paint brush- 
es, physical set-up, etc.) is needed 
in this film if it is to be shown to 
the lay public. It is apt to be con- 
sidered methodology rather than a 
possible approach to art teaching. 
The film is good to make an audi- 
ence aware of the changing con- 
cepts in art education. 


Carp Weavinc. Lois I. Clifford, 
The Manual Arts Press, 
Publishers, Peoria, Illinois, 
2nd edition, 1953, $1.00. 

Card weaving is not found so fre- 

quently in art rooms as it used to 

be. One of the reasons for this is 
probably the apparently complicat- 
ed mechanics involved. For the 
crafts teacher in classroom or camp, 
Card Weaving is a graphic book 
on the technique. ° 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you 





find interesting and useful 


Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 


Party could be a “‘tea,” a meeting 
r actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


Choose a theme based on class read- 
ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 


prepared to talk on whom he or 


she represents without using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, ill you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 

















—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 


SAVES TIME 


prepores better visual aids 
in half the time. More than 
100 uses in schools 





HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kit 
in one compac! unit 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 
up to %” wide 


EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 

no “eye-dropper”— 
no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are special 
inks —instant-drying, 
waterproof, smudge- proof, 
non-toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’’— thanks 
to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


Flo-master School 
Bulletin illus- 

trates scores of ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-14 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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528 South Spring St., 









over half a century, LeisureCrofts 
is proud of its record of quality, 
» ond. price. Why not benefit from 
our vast experience and stocks? Complete 
program planning available. 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of— 


Mokits leather kits & books 
@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
e AMACO @ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


‘NEW! FREE! 


Large Handbook of Hand- 
leraft Supplies sent free 
to schools or teachers 
when accompanied by 
name and address = 
school with which 
they are affiliated. 
Others send .35 re- 
fundable with first 
purchase of $5.00 
or more. Dept. JA-8 





Los Angeles, Calif 





METALCRAST 
We carry a complete line of 
supplies for 21 different crafts. Woopsurning 
Materials, tools, patterns and CoRKcRrarr 


instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


RUBBER mon: 
We _ offer -. high sAuality ? 





SHELLCRASY 


at pric 
= and prompt, Mottlelent serv- BRAIDING 
Give us a try and we will do GLASS ETCHING 
the best to place you on eur FELTCRasr 
list of satisfied customers. 





BEAocRArr 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK Printing 








N LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 











It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago 5, til. 











Art Gallery 


(continued from page 37) 


and museums have fine collections 
of mounted color reproductions of 
paintings, both classic and modern, 
available upon payment of postage. 
Local Red Cross representatives 
can give further information about 
small sets of drawings and paint- 
ings by children of other countries. 


The best single source for exhib- 
its is the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City from which a 
large number of well-planned ed- 
ucational displays dealing with art 
education and the understanding 
of contemporary art forms can be 
rented. Some of the Museum’s 
teaching folios sell for about five 
dollars. They make excellent perm- 
anent teaching aids and are suit- 
able for exhibition purposes. 


Teaching folios from other pub- 
lishers are equally useful, as are art 
articles and reproductions from 
Life, Look, Vogue and other maga- 
zines. The latter should be cut 
neatly and close to the binding 
with a razor blade; or removed by 
disassembling the magazine. Most 
libraries have mounted reproduc- 
tions in their picture file that can 
be borrowed for brief periods. 


A student committee or an entire 
class can work with a faculty ad- 
visor in assembling, hanging and 
packing exhibits as well as in 
choosing the next season’s show. 
Other students can participate in 
furnishing mnews-releases to the 
local newspaper, distributing ex- 
hibition schedules to local mer- 
chants for display in store win- 
dows, and serving as guides when 
interested parents or townspeople 
come to see the shows. A surpris- 
ing amount of community inter- 
est and participation can be built 
up in this manuer. 

In the schools of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, Paramount, California, 
and a number of other cities 
throughout the country remarkable 
community art collections have 
been built up as a result of yearly 
exhibits of a large number of out- 
standing original paintings by 
prominent American artists, bor- 
rowed from art dealers, from 
which the children helped decide 








For the Best in 
Shellcraft Supplies 


THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A, P.O. Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 
Complete wry wit $2.79 
illustrated Catalog ...... .50 











NOW! HAZEL PEARSON'S DESIGN BOOKS 


These fine classroom assistants now avail- 
able for schoolroom use. Wide variety of 
designs for metal tooling, china and tex- 
ay painting. Books are heavy-duty bound 
in jute board. Book No. 100, 814” x 11”, ap- 
proximately 140 metal tooling designs. 
Book No. 101, 14” x 18”, approximately 60 
large metal tooling designs. Book No. 102, 
81%4” x 11”, contains approximately 80 tex- 
tile and china painting designs. Each book, 
$10.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free 120-page catalog to schools and teach- 
ers (give name and address of school). 
Others send 35c. Leisurecrafts, Suite 903, 
528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


A ATEN 
ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Mail Orders shipped promptly 
Free Catalogue upon Request 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (Near 11th St.) 
New York, N. Y. 


CRAFTS DIRECTORS 


WANTED 


for civilian positions with Army Crafts Pro- 
gram in Germany and France. Basic require- 
ments: U.S. citizenship, age 24-40, college 
degree with major in Arts and Crafts; demon- 
strated proficiency in directing a comprehen- 
sive program including ceramics, graphic arts, 
leathercraft, metal-work, model building, pho- 
tography, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $4205, 
based on experience. Submit application on 
Standard Form 57. _ Application for Federal 

ble at any Ist or 2nd 





Class Post Office) a 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Overseas Affairs Division 
Warhington 25, D.C. 
Attn: Special Services Recruitment Section 





- America’s Best Source of Supplies for . 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Bre iva, a rom Beginners’ Kits — 
'T projects, to supplies and 
ethos for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete. "top quailty. 


Writefodaay PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3802, Chicago 24, Ill. 














JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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which picture they wanted to pur- 
chase with their nickels and dimes, 
the school paying the balance. 


To supplement a gallery program, 
a teacher may choose to have a 
picture of the month featured in 
some particular spot, such as at the 
end of a long corridor or opposite 
the main door where siudents will 
see it as they enter the school. The 
picture of the month can be either 
a large reproduction of some strik- 
ing painting by a major artist or 
a particularly colorful, boldly-de- 
signed piece of student work. In 
many schools each claasroom has 
its own location for the picture of 
the month. Student participation 
in the selection and changing of 
pictures lends additional interest. 


Frequently local art galleries or 
private collectors have original 
paintings which they are only too 
happy to have used and appre- 
ciated. A small card crediting the 
lender should always be displayed 
beneath or unobtrusively near the 
picture. Discretion should be used, 
however, for many paintings from 
another era have long since lost 
whatever esthetic and intellectual 
meaning they once had. 


Exhibitions, whatever their nature, 
should always be accompanied by 
some explanatory information: 
what the exhibit is about, where 
it is from, who made it, why it is 
being shown. For the benefit of 
visitors a brightly-colored card- 
board arrow indicating the start 
of the exhibit is desirable. Signs 
should be large, simple, reason- 
ably neat and easy to read. 


Each exhibit should also be used 
by various groups for brief in- 
formal gallery tours and for class 
discussions. Classroom _ teachers 
with a good background in art 
education should have little diffi- 
culty in leading lively and stimu- 
lating gallery discussion. The pur- 
pose of the leader is not to explain 
the exhibit, but to help every per- 
son to learn to see the details, to 
become aware of new and differ- 
ent concepts, and to explore the 
deeper and more valid meanings. 
Visual experiences through plan- 
ned exhibitions are valuable in 
broadening any person’s knowledge 
and understanding of the world. ® 


MARCH, 1954 


DRAMATIZE YOUR 
SAFETY UNIT 


with Bull’s-Eye Construction Paper 





Build road signs and traffic signals using Bull’s Eye Construction 
Paper, Adhezo Paste and cardboard for backing. Indicate roads, 
intersections, railroad tracks, etc., on the classroom floor with chalk. 
Assign pupils to play the various roles of policemen, pedestrians, 
and vehicles. Then, you are ready to leed your class in an interesting, 
entertaining game of highway safety. 





ADHEZO PASTE 


Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, 
quicker drying . . . ideal for all mounting and craft- 


work, 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS for this safety project will 
be sent to you on request. MAIL THIS COUPON, 


TODAY. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 
Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team... 


BULL’S-EVE 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


@® Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

® Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
®@ Easier for sculpture — folds both ways 

® Truest colors in a variety of hues 





---------------4 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. J-411, Springfield, Mass, 


Please send me free instructions for the “Safety First”’ 
construction paper project. 




















BUY MATS THAT LAST 





SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 
Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 


PLASTICS 


for arts and craft 





schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic sup- 
plies from our wide range of materials. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest prices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
iately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 


PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 


PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A new 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. Ideal 
training course ‘or art and craft instructors. 
10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 


All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


Se Le ae CC 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 

Dept. C-49-C 

Portiand 13, Oregon 

Dear Sirs: Please send me: 

(CD Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 

() Free Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits 
((] Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 


Resources 


(continued from page 3-1) 


picking up broadcasts and _ passing 
them on to the classroom. They 
usually have record or transcription 
players too, and many of them now 
have magnetic tape equipment. Physi- 
cal control of the program is the 
responsibility of the operator of the 
sound system and the program material 
can be transmitted to many classrooms 
simultaneously. The classroom teacher 
is free to devote entire attention to 
class.” 


TELEVISION 

Even though radio is a vital form of 
of communication, students can only 
hear what is happening, With tele- 
vision they have the audio and visual 
combination which gives the facility 
of communicating ideas more easily 
and efficiently. Children can see and 
hear what is taking place. It can make 
the meanings of on-the-scene reporting 
of events or other types of activities 
clear to individuals of even limited 
backgrounds. 


“There are now about 138 _ non- 
commercial educational radio stations; 
they are spread out over the country 
in universities, colleges, and school 
systems. Some are EM in the 88-92- 
megacycle band; aboui 30 more are 
AM, established for almost the entire 
period we have had radio. There was 
only one educational television station 
prior to the freeze on frequency as- 
signment. Twenty more may become 
available under unassigned frequencies 
in the ultra-high frequency band, 
about to be opened up... 


“We have 109 television stations today. 
Under our present allocation, we can 
have a total of about 2.000 stations 
in all (1,000 fewer than radio). Prob- 
lems of financing new stations are as 
difficult to solve for commercial opera- 
tien as they are for educational sta- 
tions. Commercial investment in a 
single station averages about $390,000 
and operating costs are similarly 
ereater than radio. However, educa- 
tional staticns can enter the field 
more modestly than commercial folk 
and have greatly lessened operating 
costs, due to their ability to use 
student help and to draw on faculty 
support and departmental budgets, 
already set up for teaching purposes. 
“The values inherent in television as 
a sight and sound means of communti- 
cation are being demonstrated every- 
day. It is the means par excellence 
for showing people how to do things. 
It is definitely a “how” medium, as 
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BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
© hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 














INSIST ON THE NAME 


—M. GRUMBACHER 


424 West 34th Street 


GR UMBACHER 


PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 





WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


New York 1, N. Y. 





OX Se 
Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


page booklet “Building Your First Flying 

Models.” Full size plans and instructions 

for 4 models plus articles and helpful 

hints. 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. T3 


x-acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Build Model Airplanes—send 25¢ for 32 
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R 
are motion pictures when applied to 


the learning process, but it is more 
R flexible, easier to revise and to im- 
prove, and with large audiences is 
R far cheaper. Its audience may easily 
be in the millions, with per capita 
cost an infinitesimal fraction of a 
mill; and no necessity exists for turn- 

ing it into a film version until (if 
A. ever) it is: perfect... 





Ad ‘Television receiving-sets are making 
their appearance in schools in pract- 
tically every part of the country where 
television-broadcast stations are in 
»yperation, particularly in those locali- 
ies where part of the station’s pro- 
sramming is aimed definitely at sers 
ng acknowledged instructional pur- 
poses, or where there is invited school 
participation in programs produced 
for home audiences. It would be a 
mistake, however, to assume from this 


Alabastine 


_* ART COLORS 
— 











that television receiving-sets have al- 
ready become as commonplace in our 
schools as have conventional types of 


Brilliant, opaque art colors . . . at lower costs, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the handy spout, and mix with water .. . no 


henedirest-atiliont: Ded ¥ a sani waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
DR eT ae: eer eee smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
Ag receiving sets, loudspeaker outlets of posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 


central sound systems, and disc and 


toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 
magnetic-tape recording and playing 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUP- 


4 equipment used for “delayed listen- PLY DEALER IN 13 STRIKING COLORS 
ing.” Nor does there appear, as yet, PLUS BLACK AND WHITE 

N.Y. to be any uniformity as to types and eee ae 
screen sizes of television sets that are ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2671 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


coming into classroom use. In the Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 


5 case of using teaching films, it has 
been rather generally agreed that a 





~ Oe ne ete ee ne ee een aM ae 
Announcement 

The New York State Art Teachers 
Association Convention will be 


held April 30 and May | at Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, New York. 


AN ALL PURPOSE 
HAND PAINT 

el Fetes dus : 
mi Taking place in the world center 
for film manufacture and the man- 
ufacture of other visualizing equip- 
ment, this convention will be quite 
de different from the usual art meet- 
ing. The convention theme is “Art 
as Visual Communication” and it 
will be a “show” and “see” conven- 
tion. Because art is visual, words 


A FINGER PAINT 
A SCREEN PAINT 
A BRUSH PAINT 
A CERAMIC GLAZE 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS, Faribault, Minnesota 





WRITE TODAY for your free 28 page booklet “Nu Media” Department B. 
All new experiences are given in this booklet, 











Its are not fully adequate. Hence each FROM THE HEART OF THE LEATHER COUNTRY = 
speaker will supplement or illus- 
- trate his speech with son risual LEATHERCRAFT 
ve r his speech with some visu: CATALOG 
ea material — films, film strips, slides, post t 
ful charts or printed devices of various EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN > 0¢ 
kinds. LEATHER AND CRAFT SUPPLIES “BEST-TEST” never wrinkles 
— curls — shrinks. Excess 
“= ° iT 
In addition to speakers, there will i) READY-CUT BEGINNER'S KITS ~... —— 
be discussion groups, demonstra- LEATHER — SUPPLIES ‘ A size for every purpose. Sold 
a é ae . jf PROJECTS — TOOLS — FITTINGS Wp,,"o by Stationery, Artist Supply ond 
tions by professional artists and Hg ! ‘ 
ce on - F fil TOP QUALITY — LOW PRICES Sittin a 
cra tsmen, showing of new films, UAMEDIATE DELIVERY kung, a, 
commercial exhibits, and visits to WHE Fon YouR ONY OF OBR BIG CAMS te. 9 tenan TRENTON, W. 3. 
— places of interest in Rochester. ® THE LONGHORN. COMPANY (BEST-TEST UTE PASTING A PLEASURE 
FITIES eee ERR EERE SEES ES SS SSS Ee pia sil oni 
MARCH 1954 



















































Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 








40-inch projection screen is the smallest 
size acceptable for classroom use. Yet, 
picture-tube sizes of television receiv- 
ing-sets being used for class-group 
viewing may be anywhere from 12 to 
20 inches. This is the experimental 
stage of development... 


“Finally, educators would be well 
advised not to make the mistake of 
underrating television’s educational 
potentialities. True enough, it is still 
a relatively new medium, but there is 
a steadily mounting accumulation of 
evidence that it can and does serve 
worthwhile educational applications. 
Teachers who have used television pro- 
grams with their class groups report 
marked improvement in attention, and 
better-than-average retention of pro- 
gram content. Other teachers, who 
use home television-program viewing 
(either voluntary viewing or assigned 
viewing) as a basis for class-group dis- 
cussion and analysis invariably report 
improvement in interest. Most reports 
of television program use claim a 
noticeable increase in eagerness, on 
the part of students, to participate 
actively in group discussion and analy- 
sis of topics of current interest.” 

The above quotations were taken from 
different sections of the booklets 
Television in Our Schools. Bulletin 
No. 16, FSA, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1952, by Franklin 
Dunham, Chief, Educational Uses of 
Radio-Television, and Ronald R. Low- 
dermilk, Radio-Television Educational 
Specialist, 


In those communities where there is 
no television at the present time, 
definite plans should be made by 
teachers to be of service if and 
when local frequencies are granted. ® 





A NEW SOUND COLOR MOVIE ON PAINTING 
FOR LIBRARIES — SCHOOLS AND CLUBS 


BRUSH TIPS 
ote IN WATERCOLOR 


A landscape fully oe by 
ROBERT em og D — PAINTER- TEACHER 
16mm. - 18 min. Rental: sO. 00 plus postage 
Box 4132 * TECH BRANCH - Lubbock, Texas 








UNCOMMON CLAY 


An introduction to the work 
of Donald De Lue, Wheeler 
Williams, Paul Manship, Ce- 
cil Howard, James Earl Fra- 
ser and Laura Garden Fraser. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
ins. B&W Sale $100 Rent $10 















Pas. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
Ck a 


Satin Velour and Metal! HA 21 FOR 


fered. Get y orders FAST! Amaz- 

t, Free Samples Scented 8 sy 
othe: sortments retail from 60c a$1 25. 
Several $1 boxes ON Arrno AL 
No experience needed. Start 


— WRITE TODAY! 
PURO CO., 280! Loeust St., Dept. 4136-C, -C, St. Louls 3, Mo. 


MGC 
QUALITY 
CRAFTMETAL 


enhances students’ chances 
of outstanding achievement! 





Students’ metalcraft projects get 
the benefit of the best materials 
obtainable when you supply your 
classes with our Super-Brite 
MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and 


other specially-prepared craft 
metals. Available in circles (flat or 
preformed), in rectangles (flat or 
preformed), in bracelet blanks and 
other shapes. . . for etching, ham- 
mering, stippling and other treat- 
ments...in making trays, coasters, 
bracelets, medallions, pendants, 
plaques and many other beautiful 
and useful items... Metal Goods 
Corporation craft metals are tops! 


SAFE-T-ETCH 
NON-ACID ETCHING AGENT 
a boon to the craft instructor 


Safe-T-Etch, cur new non-acid etch- 
ing compound, is growing rapidly in 
popularity—especially in group work 
—because it does away with the old 
hazards and objectionable features of 
etching with acid. Students are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic with this safer 

.faster...easier way of etching 
aluminum. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 
_AND METAL PRICE LIST 







Croft Division 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
614 Rosedale Avenue 

(Please type St. Lovis 12, Mo. 

or print) 


Name. 





Address 





City. Zone___State___ 
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..- enrich their lives with 


‘A CHILD’S LIBRARY OF 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES’ 


Little Chin Chow and his Golden Bird will lead your youngsters 
straight into the heart of Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite... 
and lead this great music straight into your youngsters’ hearts! 

A Child's Library of Musical Masterpieces, in which Chin 
Chow is included, is an entirely new concept in presenting fine 
music to children. The selections from these musical master- 
pieces are not simplified, not adapted, not changed in any way. 
They are exactly as they were composed, performed by great 
symphony orchestras. 

But since a young child cannot grasp the abstraction of great 
instrumental music, a charming story, narrated by Don Wilson, 
is told with the musical score. Thus, even a 3-year-old may form 
mental pictures as he is introduced to music which he will 
cherish throughout his lifetime. 

How better to present great masters of music to your 
students ? How better to build a foundation for understanding 
and loving fine music ...an appreciation which will enrich their 
lives during all the years to come! 

Here are Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite with the story of 
Chin Chow and his Golden Bird, and Abou, the little camel 
...Glazounov's The Seasons... with the beloved story of 
Proserpina and Ceres...the delightful music of Carmen... 
translated into a story of a little Spanish bull (El Torito) and 
seven ambitious “junior toreadors:’ 

You'll find your students humming themes most youngsters 
don’t learn until their teens. Their parents will always be grateful 
to you...and to A Child's Library of Musical Masterpieces... 
for the supreme gift of great music. 


SEND FOR 

THIS BOOKLET: 
How to Develop Music 
Appreciation in Children 


The foremost producer 
of Quality records 


CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. Dep:. J for children 
1730 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


WRITE 












MUSIC FROM 
TCHAIKOVSKY'S 
“NUTCRACKER 
SUITE” 
Chin Chow And The 
Golden Bird « Little Abou, 
The Camel No. 3193 


MUSIC FROM BIZET’S 
“CARMEN” 
El Torito, The Little Bull 
No. 3194 


MUSIC FROM GLAZOUNOV'S “THE SEASONS” 
The Seasons’’ (Story of Proserpina and Ceres) No. 3195 


Other Music Appreciation Albums for Children: 


WALT DISNEY'S “THE SORCERER’S APPRENTICE” 

No. 3094 
SPARKY’S MAGIC PIANO | RUSTY IN ORCHESTRAVILLE 
NO. 3003 NO. 3007 


Children b auGH and LEARN 


Capitol’s story-and-music 
teaching’ records bring 
variety, sparkle and rich- 
ness to your classroom 
projects. 

THE NAGGER No. 3190 

THE NOISY EATER 


No. 3120 
Featuring Jerry Lewis 


TABLE MANNERS 
No. 3115 


CLEANLINESS No. 3116 





CROSSING = * ALL ALBUMS AVAILABLE 
Featuring Baby Snooks ON 45 AND 78 RPM 











A CHILD’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL MASTERPIECES AND OTHER CAPITOL CHILDREN’S RECORDS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR RECORD DEALER 








This is a day of visual methods of quicker_ 


better ways to convey information. 


Just as television adds sight to sound so a 
“Chalk Talking” Teacher “draws out” her 


pupils to see and understand. 


ART IS A VISUAL SUBJECT — TEACH IT 
DRAMATICALLY—TEACH IT VISUALLY! 
Give radiant talks with vibrant chalks on 
modern chalkboards. 





For perfect chalkboard performance and 
ideal cleanliness — use Hygieia Chalks § 
and Hygieia Cleaners. 


Prove it to yourself! Write for free 
samples and descriptive circular on your 
school stationery. Dept. JE-27 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
i SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 








i A 


